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LIBRARY NOTES 


... Betty Moore 


Geelong & District Environment 
Directory. 

The first edition of this publication 
put out by the Geelong Environment 
Council Inc. In the words of Joan 
Lindros, GEC President, “The 
purpose of this book is to bring 
together the various environmental 
conservation and Landcare groups 
to this region.” 


Information on all these groups is 
clearly set out with interests, aims 
and contact points. It is attractively 
illustrated and also contains a 
calendar of events and maps 
showing the areas covered by 
Landcare and other Environment 
Groups. 


The July issue of Latrobe Valley 
Naturalist contains a very 
interesting report of a talk given to 
this FN group by guest speaker lan 
Smales, a senior biologist at the 
Healesville Sanctuary, on freshwater 
turtles. The talk outlined the 
Australian species of these reptiles - 
| had not realised that we have so 
many different ones. 


Australian Geographic Wildlife 
(Selected stories and photographs 
from the journal of the Australian 
Geographic Society) has articles on 
Wombats, Whale Sharks, Red- 
bellied Snakes, Camels, Peregrine 
Falcons, Re-introducing endangered 
species to the Mainland,. Seahorses 
& Dingoes. , 


Other latest issues for loan include: 
Trees 


(NRCL) 
Natural Heritage ( NHT) . - 


and Natural Resources 


Park Watch (Victorian National. 


Parks Association) 

The Victorian Naturalist 

EPG news (Environmental 
Protection Group) 


Newsletters from Sunraysia FN, 
Victorian FN, Ballarat FN, Angair, 
Friends of the You Yangs and the 
Brisbane Ranges, GEC. 


(m 


VFNCA Spring Campout 
at Warrnambool 


... Dick Southcombe 


The Warrnambool FNC 


celebrating 


is 
its 40th birthday 


during the weekend of October 


16-18. 


Activities wil be at or leave from 
the Archie Graham Centre, 118 


Timor St, 


Warrnambool with 


registrations from 7.30 pm Friday. 


Excursion destinations are Griffith 


Island, Childers Cove, 
Sanctuary, 
Tower Hill or Killarney Beach. 


Illidge 
Hopkins Falls and 


Dr.Andrew Bennett will be guest 


speaker at the celebratory dinner — 


on Saturday evening and the 
campout will conclude wth a BBQ 
lunch on Sunday in a private 
garden at Killarney. Participants 


are to. make 
accommodation and 


their own 
meal 


arrangements except Saturday 


dinner and Sunday BBQ. 


The cost of registration, bus, 
dinner, BBQ etc is $30, for which 
a cheque should reach W.F.N.C, 
PO Box 705, Warrnambool, 3280 


before 1st October. 


Information sheets available from 


me tonight or phone 5343 3916. 


New member... 


We are pleased to welcome 


Ms Terry Crockett 


who joined the club in August. 


Joe has moved... 


m) 


What with spring and all, Joe 
Hubbard could not contain himself 
on one page so we have had to let 


him run wild on pages 8 and 9. 


Next month he will be back in his 


box on page 2, if possible. 


O 


EXCURSION NOTICE 


.. . Dick Southcombe 


Brisbane Ranges. 
Sunday September 20. 


Leaders: 
Madeline Glynn 
John Bottomley 


Assemble 8.50 am at Karingal to 
arrange minimum number of cars 
and depart 9.00 am. sharp to meet at 
intersection of Ballan and Clarkes 
Roads at 9.45 am. 


Members of the Ted Errey Nature 
Circuit Steering Committee will 
explain the project and organise 
groups to walk different sections - 
some easy and some harder - of the 
circuit noting habitat, ecosystems, 
features and species that may be 
used for interpretive signs which will 
encourage people to learn more and 
care more about our parks. 


Our club played a major role in 
establishing the Brisbane Ranges 
National Park and Ted Errey, who 
was a prominent club member, 
surveyed the flora and compiled the 
plant list for the then Land 
Conservation Council. 


m) 


Botanic Guardians Project 
... Dick Southcombe 


The Plant Group will meet at the ` 
Inverleigh Cemetery at 10.00 am 
Wednesday, September 2 to 
continue our survey of this remnant 
basalt plains grassland. After lunch 
in the Inverleigh Flora and Fauna 
Reserve we will carry out a similar 
survey at the Bannockburn 
Cemetery 


All members regardless of their 
special interest are welcome. 
Oo 
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BIO-DIVERSITY NOTES 


... Ade Foster 


The last meeting’s topic was 
Arachnids, spiders and their 
relatives, and despite it being a little 
early for spiders, there was a good 
selection on the specimen table. We 
had representatives from four of the 
many orders which make up the 
arachnids. 


Scorpions - Scorpiones 

Several specimens from Geelong 
area, including Anglesea, Brisbane 
Ranges, Ocean Grove and Swan 
Bay. All were of a similar size, about 
25mm long and a mottled dark 
brown in appearance. They were tiny 
compared to the huge 110 mm 
specimen captured last year at 
Flinders Ranges in South Australia. 


Harvestmen - Opiliones 

These were caught under a stone in 
my garden and closely resemble the 
Daddy Long-legs spider common on 
the cornices of houses. These are 
not true spiders and differ in several 
ways. Their legs may be as much as 
thirty times the length of the body, 
and they have only two eyes 
mounted on a turret on the front of 
the cephalothorax. The thorax and 
cephalothorax are fused in Opiliones 
and clearly segmented. Spiders 
have a clear ‘waist’ and are never 
segmented. Harvestmen are 
carnivorous, but, unlike spiders, 
sometimes eat solid food. They have 


tiny pincers on their palps and 


chelicerae to aid with prey capture, 
and do not make a web. 


Ticks - Acarina Our specimens 
were taken from a Gould’s monitor 
near Broken Hill some years ago. 
Ticks are parasites of many animals, 
and require a good supply of blood in 
order to breed. A female tick waits 
on a bush or tuft of grass for a likely 
host then attaches herself, gorging 
on the victims blood, She may 
increase her size by four hundred 
times before she drops off to lay her 


eggs. 


Dave King had a specimen of the 
local Mouse Spider, captured at 
Ocean Grove Nature Reserve while 
walking along the mud at the bottom 
of a puddle. The males of the 
various Mouse’ Spiders are 


wanderers and cover large areas 
in search of their sedentary 
mates. 


We spent quite a while reinforcing 
just how frustrating it can be trying 
to identify small creatures like 
spiders from a key. Questions 
such as how many claws, does the 
spider have a calimistrum or 
cribellum, are there a pair of 
spiracles or more... all are difficult 
to determine even with the aid of 
excellent microscopes. Our 
specimen turned out to be a Grey 
House Spider, Theridion 
tepidariorum, a beautifully marked 
spider common under the eaves 
of houses in our region. 


Fear of spiders is a common 
failing, even in field naturalists. | 
would urge anyone who finds 
spiders less than attractive to 
spend an evening examining 
them under a microscope, and | 
would be prepared to bet that a 
new appreciation of their beauty 
would result. 


Next Meeting: As our next 
meeting falls in the school 
holidays, we are inviting all 
members to bring along their 
children, grandchildren, 
neighbours children to a meeting 
titled ‘Denizens of the Back-yard’. 
This will be aimed more at the 
kids and with school holidays, a 
latish finish should not be an 
issue. All children aged 8 to 108 
are welcome. 


Next Excursion is a cliff-top walk 
between Anglesea and Eumeralla. 
Meet at the Green-Grub carpark in 
the Waurnvale Shopping Centre 
corer Pioneer and Colac Road 
Waurn Ponds at 9.00 am on 
Sunday, 6th September. 


. October Excursion will be to the 


area between Forrest and 
Gellibrand. More information next 
issue. 

Oo 


-© NSW this year. 


NOTES ON THE 
OBSERVATIONS 
... by Barry Lingham. 


The flowering of Yellow Gums, 
Ironbarks and other eucalypts in the 
You Yangs has attracted many 
species of honeyeaters to the area 
over the past two months. Black- 
chinned Honeyeaters are similar to 
White-naped honeyeaters, but the 
BCH has a loud distinctive call, a 
blue eye patch and a dark chin area. 
Spiny-cheeked Honeyeaters have 
also been noted in the You yangs; 
these birds occur in pockets 
throughout the Geelong area, but 
some of the population appears to 
be seasonally nomadic. | think 
Marilyn Hewish is investigating the 
movements of these birds, so 
reports observations from our 
members may help to clarify when 
and where they are seen. 


Rohan Bugg has been noting several 
sightings of Swift parrots in the 
Werribee area. These birds breed in 
Tasmania and then over-winter on 
the mainland. They tend to remain 
in southern and central Victoria, but 
they have been noted regularly in 
Rohan showed 
photographs of the parrots. Looking 
similar to a lorikeet, they have red 
markings on the face, under-tail and 
under-wing plus a bluish tinge to the 
generally green plumage. There are 
many past records of these birds in 
the Geelong area, so keep an eye 
out for them, especially in flowering 
eucalypts or in trees that have lerp 
infestations. 


The spring season is now starting in 
eamest, wth many species showing 
territorial behaviour and a few 
already nesting. All records of 
breeding activity are useful - please 
be as detailed as possible in your 
description of nests, nest sites and 
behaviour of breeding birds. The 
waders will soon be completing their 
long journey back from the Northern 
latitudes and returning to the 
Geelong wetlands. Every bird 
watcher knows the pleasures of a 
walk in the bush or to the wetlands in 
springtime; why not invite an 
acquaintance along to share the 
enjoyment! 


The observations are on page 16. 
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PRESIDENT’S REPORT 


... Barry Lingham 


September 1998 


The committee have been busy 
attending to many different matters 
lately. Approval was given to allow 
funding so that the GFNC and the 
GEC could combine to produce a 
poster that extols the natural 
heritage values of the Belmont 
Common - ‘Geelong's Green Heart’. 


As usual, Valda Dedman has been 
working tirelessly to help get this 
poster printed as well as supervising 
many other events planned for the 
Belmont Common. Trevor Pescott 
has provided photographs and used 
his talents to help produce the layout 
for the poster. It is planned that the 
poster will be sold to interested 
community members to recoup the 
initial outlay approved by the 
committee. Please purchase a copy 
to help spread the word about the 
virtues of the Common. 


Valda and her helpers have been 
preparing for the Belmont Common 
Open Day on the 30th of August. 
This day is being run by the Friends 
of Belmont Common. Hopefully by 
the time you read this article, many 
of you wil have memories of a great 
day spent exploring the Common 
and investigating the displays. 


The Open Day will be followed by 
the “Snipefest” activities on Tuesday 
1st of September. Over 120 primary 
school students have booked to 
attend this festival and learn more 
about the Latham’s Snipe as well as 
the importance of wetlands. Thanks 
to all those who have volunteered to 
help out on this day. 


The committee has asked Graeme 


Tribe, Ray Baverstock and Dick 
Southcombe to investigate the cost 
of purchasing more display boards 
so that we can produce more 
professional looking displays. If you 
have any suggestions, please pass 
them on to one of these committee 
members. 


Betty Moore has also requested the 
purchase of some portable shelving 
to help display magazines at our 


general meetings. This request is 
being investigated. 


The Friends of Angahook Park are 
applying for a Parks Victoria Grant 
to help research the presence of 
Tiger Quoll in the Park. Recent 
hair trappings have shown that a 
Tiger Quoll has been in the area. 
The GFNC will support the 
Friends group and one of our 1999 
excursions will be to this site. 


Dick Southcombe gave a report 
on the continuing development of 
Seaview Park in Belmont. Some 
money has been spent upon a 
path through the area, but Dick is 
concerned at plans to erect a 
rotunda which he feels is 
inappropriate. Interpretive signs 
are being placed at various sites 
within the park to give information 
about the features of the park. 


The Plant Group have been 
involved in several Botanic 
Guardians Projects in the past two 
years. These projects have 
mapped the flora of remnant 
vegetation sites. As well as 
contributing to the knowedge and 
conservation of these places, the 
surveys have also raised funds for 
the Club which will be spent in 
upgrading our current library stock 
covering flora and botany. The 
next project planned is to survey 
grasslands near the Corio Tip. 


There is some uncertainty about 
the future of the catchment area 
that feeds the Lower Stony Creek 
Reservoir. It appears that in 
future, this reservoir will not be 
used by Barwon Water as part of 
the main supply to the Geelong 
area. Sections of the catchment 
have been almost undisturbed for 
many decades and contain 
significant habitat. The GFNC will 
approach Barwon Water to 
establish what plans it has for this 
section of land that abuts the 
Brisbane Ranges National Park. 


The Conservation Sub-committee 
is due to meet again soon and 
several issues will be discussed. 
We are still keen to have more 
people involved wth this group. 
Please contact Madeline Glynn or 
Donna Wood if you can help out. 


The Management Agreement 
relating to Jerringot has been sent 


3 


from the City of Greater Geelong for 
GFNC approval. The terms are 
basically the same as those that 
have applied previously and the 
agreement will run for 12 months. 


The GFNC has a permit to trap and 
release small mammals for study 
purposes. Several members are 
named on our permit and they may 
use the GFNC traps in the sites 
allowed by the DNRE. If you are 
interested in being involved in this 
survey work, contact Madeline 
Glynn. Novices may be instructed 
by experienced trap users and can 
eventually become a nominated 
person able to carry out trapping 
using our permit. 


Sections of the Aqueduct track have 
been recommended as additions to 
the Ted Errey Walk. This track will 
add an interesting section to the 
Walk and also allow walkers to avoid 
having to walk for a section along 
the main Stony Creek Road. 


These were some of the issues 
discussed at the August committee 
meeting; the committee certainly are 
kept very busy keeping up with the 
business of the Club. 


We are still operating with vacancies 
in the position of Vice-President and 
three of the other committee 
positions. If you believe that you 
could join the committee, you would 
be very welcome. Spreading the 
workload makes the Club stronger 
and more adaptable, so please 
consider adding your expertise and 
enthusiasm to the committee. 

o 


Children’s night. ... 


The Bio-diversity Group is 
having a special night for 
children and grand-children. 


See Ade Foster's invitation 
on page 2. 
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AT THE POOL 


BATHING BEHAVIOUR OF BIRDS IN THE LERDERDERG GORGE 
By Marilyn Hewish 


Srey peepee ere 


97 Grey St., Bacchus Marsh 3340. 


In May this year the drought was still with us in the Bacchus Marsh area. Over 10 months | watched the river 
along my 2 km survey route in the Lerderderg Gorge shrink to three brown and stagnant pools. These became 
the best bird-watching places in the gorge. During a morning walk (9 a.m.) on 30 May 1998, | lingered to 
watch the birds which had gathered to bathe at one of these pools. This was a deep open area of water about 
20 metres across, with a shallow overflow, a narrow ribbon of water no more than a metre wide and 10 cm 
deep, winding among the pebbles and lined in parts by low shrubs and rushes. 


As the procession of different species continued for over an hour, | became intrigued by the different ways in 
which the birds bathed. 


Six adult Crimson Rosellas were bathing in an open part of the overflow. This was quite a relaxed and 
prolonged procedure, and only ended when the birds were completely saturated. Each bird walked 
deliberately down the sloping pebbly shore into the water until its belly was submerged. Then it fluttered its 
wings in the water, dipped its head right under and raised it sharply so the water sloshed over its back, and 
leaned forward to shake and fluff its breast feathers in the water. This was repeated several times and then 
the bird turned to face the shore, leaned back to submerge its tail and rump, fanned its tail and shuffled it from 
side to side. After a few minutes of this, the bird walked out of the pool. 


At the main pool, Honeyeaters were putting on a spectacular show. A fallen sapling protruded several metres 
out over the water, and Yellow-tufted, Yellow-faced and White-naped Honeyeaters were using its bare 
branches as launching points for their vigorous bathing sallies. The birds perched in the outer branches of the 
sapling, and then one at a time, flew out over the centre of the pool, dropped abruptly and plunged underwater 
with a splash submerging fully, turned in the water, lifted out immediately and flew back to the branch. | was 
taken by their boldness. Their launching place was exposed, they were bathing far out in the pool, and their 
flight was high, direct and purposeful. However there was a subtle pecking order within the three species. 
When all three were perched in the fallen sapling, the Yellow-tufted Honeyeaters were the bosses. They 
constantly chased the other birds, perched at the tip of the sapling and flew furthest out over the water. The 
Yellow-faced Honeyeater held its ground when chased by the Yellow-tufted, but perched further back in the 
Sapling. The White-naped Honeyeaters perched lower down and to the side of the sapling, and tended to 
plunge not so far out. They were constantly harassed, and eventually one White-naped Honeyeater was 
forced to move to another overhanging branch. 


The bathing action of two Eastern Spinebills was similar to that of the other honeyeaters, but they were much 
more timid. They chose the smaller and more sheltered shallow overflow and their perch was deep within a 
dense patch of rush and low shrubs right beside the water. In turn they fluttered low over the water venturing 
no more than half a metre out, plunged right under with a splash, turned in the water, lifted out, hovered for 
a split second, and then dashed back into the cover of the shrubbery. Their flight was lower, less direct and 
more fluttering than that of the other honeyeaters. 


The Crested Shrike-tit looked like a bold bird with its robust build, massive bill and striking colours, but it was 
a most nervous bather. It chose areas of water even more secluded than the pool overflow, firstly a small 
separate puddle among the rocks and secondly an inlet off the overflow. In each case its approach was over 
rocks and quite exposed and the bird advanced slowy and hesitantly, pausing repeatedly and scanning 
around as it hopped towards the water. At each of its bathing areas, there was a slightly taller rock right beside 
the water and the bird used that as a vantage point for a last look around the area, and as a launching place. 
The bath was as fast as the approach was slow - if I'd blinked | could have missed it. The bird jumped into the 
water right beside the rock, fluttered, never completely submerging, and leapt out immediately onto the rock. 
One more time: look, leap, splash, out, and then it was gone. | wondered whether it actually got wet. 


(Continued on page 5) 
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(Continued from page 4) 


At the main pool, a Brown Thornbill surreptitiously approached down the gently-sloping pebbly bank, stood at 
the shoreline and made several single short fluttering dips in the very shallow water right by the shoreline. 

A Grey Fantail then came down to the same place, but flew out into the slightly deeper water about half a 
metre out, sat in the water wih its belly immersed, fluttered vigorously for about ten seconds, then flew back 
to the shore. It repeated this routine several times. 


The Cambridge Encyclopedia of Ornithology (eds M. Brooke and T. Birkhead, Cambridge University Press, 
1991) is a mine of information on bathing behaviour. Bathing is necessary to birds for comfort and feather 
care, a vital part of their routine as the plumage must be in top condition for flight and insulation. When 
bathing some birds saturate themselves (like the Crimson Rosella), a process which may clean the feathers 
and skin. However most birds just dampen the feathers (like the Crested Shrike-tit), and this may make the 
feathers flexible and assist preening. 


The encyclopedia lists several types of bathing behaviour including: stand-in bathing, where the bird stands 
in shallow water (Crimson Rosella, Grey Fantail); in-out bathing, where the bird jumps in and out of the water 
(Crested Shrike-tit, Brown Thormbill); and plunge-bathing, where the bird launches from a perch into the water 
(the honeyeaters). Most groups of birds have their own characteristic bathing behaviour; for instance, the 
honeyeaters | saw all plunge-bathed. However even within groups, species can show subtle differences in 
bathing habits, and the types of launching places and bathing areas they choose, as | noticed with the four 
honeyeater species | observed. 


During my observations, | was reminded what a precious resource fresh water is for birds and for all life. 


VALE THEO. TRICKETT 


Mrs Theo. Trickett joined our club in 1971. She was a keen member and regularly reported 
her observations of bird life - especially lorikeets and the White Goshawk - at Fyans Park 
and along that stretch of the Barwon River. 


Theo. was unable to regularly attend meetings over recent years but remained a member 
until her death on 2nd January last. 


Under the terms of her will our club has been left a legacy of $1,000. She also directed the 
remainder of her nature books to go to our club library and her binoculars - three pairs - go 
to our club for use by our members. 


The generosity of the late Theodora Ethel Trickett is greatly. appreciated. 
Dick Southcombe 
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AUGUST MEETING REPORT 


... Vernon Cohen 


At a well attended Members' Night, 
Les Barrow explained some of the 
important issues of the Moorabool 
River Streamflow Management 
Plan, of which Les is one of the 
members of the planning group. Les 
has chosen to report his own 
remarks in case he is incorrectly 
quoted ! Considerable interest in 
the plan resulted in some lively 
discussion. 


Our second speaker was Liz Horler, 
the Wetlands Project Officer for the 
City of Greater Geelong, who is 
supervising Geelong's Ramsar 
Wetlands Project. 


This project initiated from a 
successful joint application by the 
Geelong Field Naturalists, the 
Victorian Wetlands Trust and the 
City of Greater Geelong, to the 
Federal Government's Natural 
Heritage Trust Program. Funding is 
initially for one year, with the 
possibility of a further two years. 


The aims of the project are to 
increase community awareness of 
the Ramsar wetlands in the Geelong 
region, to improve council planning 
for wetlands and to involve the 
community in monitoring wetland 
health. A Steering Committee 
assists with achieving the project's 
objectives. 


Liz commenced by outlining 
something of the Ramsar 
Convention which resulted from a 
meeting of 18 countries in 1971. 
The Convention aims to halt the 
worldwide loss of wetlands and to 
conserve, through wise 
management, those that remain. 
There are now 106 countries that 
have signed the Convention. 


The Ramsar Convention requires 
countries that have signed the treaty 
to nominate sites to a List of 
Wetlands of International 
Importance, promote the 'wise use' 
of wetlands, promote the training of 
wetland managers, consult with 
other countries regarding shared 
wetlands and resources, and create 
and manage wetland reserves. 


Geelong's Ramsar Site is 
officially known as the Port Phillip 
Bay (Western Shoreline) and 
Bellarine Peninsula Ramsar Site. 


The Site comprises a number of 

different wetland areas: 

1 The coastline from Skeleton 
Creek to Point Cook. 

2 The coast and adjacent 
wetlands from Werribee River 
to Avalon Airfield ( including 
Werribee Sewage Farm and 
The Spit Wildlife Reserve). 

3 Limeburners Bay and the 
northern coastline of Corio 
Bay to Point Wilson. 

4 Lake Connewarre State Game 
Reserve (including Lake 
Connewarre, Reedy Lake and 
Murtnaghurt Swamp). 

5 Swan Bay Marine Reserve. 

6 Mud Islands Marine Reserve. 


The Site meets several of the 


selection criteria including 
extensive saltmarsh and 
mudflats, basalt rock pools, 


freshwater swamps, creek and 
river estuaries, sandy beaches 
and coastal cliffs, saltpans, 
sewage treatment ponds, lakes 
and rocky shores. 


The wetlands contain a high 
diversity of plant and animal 
species. For example, 85% of 
the saltmarsh plants recorded in 
Victoria occur at Lake 
Connewarre. Over 341 vertebrate 
species (mostly birds) have been 
recorded from the Ramsar Site. 


White Mangrove and Tangled 
Lignum are found at the limits of 
their geographical distribution. 


As well as providing winter 
feeding sites for the endangered 
Orange-bellied Parrot, a number 
of other threatened or rare plants 
and animals have been recorded 
from the wetlands, including the 
Little Tern and Little Bittern. Port 
Phillip Bay is the most important 
site for migrants in Victoria, with 
over 50,000 birds recorded, and 
the sixth most important site in 
Australia. 


The wetlands are also important 
as breeding sites. Over 10,000 
Straw-necked Ibis have been 
recorded nesting at Reedy Lake 
and the largest breeding colony of 
Pied Cormorants in Victoria is 


found at Lake Borrie. Of cultural 
significance is a number of midden 
sites at Point Lillias, as well as 
Campbell Point and artefacts have 
been found at Limeburners Bay. 


A wide cross-section of the 
community visits the wetlands for a 
variety of reasons, eg. fishing, 
swimming, canoeing/boating, 
walking the dog, jogging/walking, 
bird-watching. Despite their listing 
as internationally important, there 
are a number of activities that are 
either directly or indirectly affecting 
wetlands. These include grazing, 
erosion, rubbish dumping, pollution, 
introduced animals, weeds, &c. 


The Ramsar Wetlands Project is 
about changing community 
attitudes, educating land managers 
and improving council policy and 
planning to provide protection for 
wetlands. 


Liz illustrated her talk with some 
very beautiful slides kindly 
donated by Trevor Pescott, 
Gordon McCarthy and Mark 
Trengove. 

oO 


Thanks to Vernon Cohen for 
presenting the meeting report. 


Once again he tackled the most 
difficult job in the club with his usual 
professionalism in Roy Whiteside’s 
absence. -Ed. 

o 


Your magazine... 


The July and August issues were 
noteworthy in that we had 
contributions from fifteen members 
in each month. 


This month, we have a joint work 
from a member, Lachlan Sinnott, 
who has only been in the club two 
months. 


You can see the type of material 
which we print but if you would like 
to contribute something and are not 
sure about its suitability, give me a 
ring. 


For a Start, is it of general interest 
accurate, ‘natural history, Geelong, 
short, non-political ? -Ed. 

oO 
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TADPOLE - OR SHIELD-SHRIMP 


By Ade Foster 


8 Hazel Street, Belmont, 3216 


The Tadpole or Shield shrimps belong to the Class Crustacea, in the sub-class Branchiopoda (gill-legged), 
and the order Notostraca. (flat-back) There are two genera world-wide, Triops and Lepidura, each 
represented by a single species in Australia, T. australiensis australiensis and L. apus viridis. 


The most prominent and easily recognisable feature is the dorsal carapace or shield which covers the 
majority of the animal. It is attached at the front only, and can be lifted clear of the body. There are a pair of 
sessile (fixed) compound eyes at the front of the shield. The body itself is made up of a large and variable 
number of segments or body-rings, numbering up to 70. The last segment has a pair of caudal rami or tails 
and in Lepidurus a supra-anal plate which is not found in Triops. The first eleven segments make up the 
thorax, and each bears a pair of foliaceous (leaf-like) appendages called phyllopods, the last of these bear 
the ovisacs. These legs are beaten back and forward and propel the animal very quickly through the water, 
and also act as the breathing apparatus. The number of legs behind the thorax varies greatly, and may be up 
to sixty. It is peculiar to Notostraca that each segment may bear more than one pair of legs. A number of the 
hind most segments are free of legs, forming a long and very mobile tail. 


Notostraca have been found in a variety of habitats including temporary rain-pools, slightly salty lakes, 
freshwater lakes, farm dams, drainage ditches and the like. They are never associated with marine, saline or 
estuarine environments. They seem to be most commonly associated with freshwater habitats which dry up 
periodically, and in one species at least, it is necessary for the eggs to undergo a period of desiccation before 
they will develop. In all species, eggs are very resistant to long periods of dry conditions. 


Notostraca are found on all continents except Antarctica, and in most climates where ephemeral pools occur. 
In Australia they are found wherever there is suitable habitat. In the North and the drier inland areas, only 
Triops is found. It hatches at any time of year, given suitable pools of water. In the southeast, where both 
Triops and Lepidurus occur the adults have only been recorded in winter and early spring. The range of the 
two species is mostly distinct, wth some overlap in NSW and N. Victoria. 


Populations from around the world vary greatly in the manner of their breeding. There appear to be males 
and females in most populations, although all individuals are to some degree hermaphrodite. 
Parthenogenesis exists in some populations, but they cannot self fertilise. In Northern Europe and the USA 
males occur rarely, with populations being female or hermaphrodite. In warmer climes the sexes are 
balanced. Eggs are carried in the. eggsac until mature then laid in the silt at the bottom of the pool. Some 
hatch immediately, others form oocysts and remain in the soil after the pool dries, remaining viable for 
periods of up to ten years without water. The microscopic young grow quickly and after several moults 
resemble the adult. This rapid growth may take as little as twenty-four hours. Eggs appear after seven days 


and shrimps are fully mature at three weeks. Desiccated eggs begin to hatch within three days of the pools 
filling again. 


Shield shrimp filter feed on microscopic animals in the mud at the bottom of a pool, may catch small animals 
or graze on water plants. Even cannibalism of recently moulted fellows has been reported. The phyllopods 


have a channel between them and the beating forms a current which carries the food animals or particles to 
the mouth. 


Several members told me that these creatures were common in their youth, but not seen so often now. Could 
this be a product of our environment, or just that as we get older, we don't have as much time to play around . 


in puddles? 

References: 

Williams, W.D. Australia Freshwater Life Macmillan, 1995 
A Living Fossil ww.rl.fws.gov/sfbnwr/tadpole.html 


Rice Tadpole Shrimp | www.ipm.ucdavis.edu/PMGr682500111.html 
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SEPTEMBER 


... With Joe Hubbard 


Peas in a Pod; Beaut Walk 10; 
Birding at the Local; Whistles, 
Gurgling Trills and Whines; And 
Also - Spring! 


Peas in a Pod. 

It was an unplanned August stroll 
around an Anglesea heathland (see 
Beaut Walk 10) that brought on the 
subject of pea flowers. 


If you want to find one of these pesky 
pea things, a heathland is a sure bet. 


For most of us they all look the same 
and most will answer to the all 
inclusive name of Eggs and Bacon. 
Their colours range from brown, 
through yellows and 
orange to red. They can 
be found sprawling, 
creeping, clumping, 
cascading and trying to 
be a small tree. 


They are blessed with 
names such as Eutaxia, 
Flat-pea, Bossiaea, 
Globe-pea, Wedge-pea, 
Bush-pea and Bitter-pea. 
To make things more 
difficult for the amateur 
botanist you can find 
variations of colour and 
form in a species. They 
are out there waiting to 
puzzle and frustrate, but 
given time, you will only 
remember their lovely 
colours warming the 
heathland and 
wonderment will take 
over. 


And maybe you will get 
to name one or two. 


Bottom Lines. 

Here's two for a start! 

e Showy Parrot-pea 
Dillwynia sericea, a 
small shrub with small needle 
shaped leaves and rods of 
flowers at the top of the stems. 
The wings of the pea flower are 
yellowsh (remember the 
possibility of variations) with the 
smaller parts reddish. Flowering 
now. 


e Large-leaf Bush-pea Pultenea 
daphnoides, is a different one 
and easy to recognize by its 
size. A shrub up to two metres, 
and its leaves which are broad 
at the end, narrowing towards 
the stalk with an obvious point 
on the end of the leaf. It has 
fairly large yellow and brown 
flowers. Flowering now in the 
northern Brisbane Ranges and 
in October at Anglesea. Look 
for it on forested hills. 


Beaut Walk 10. 

This easy walk is in the heart of 
Anglesea and takes you through 
an attractive clifftop heathland, 
and an area of stunted eucalypts 


Showy Guinea-flower 


with a couple of stunning coastal 
views thrown in. 


There are two access points. The 
better one for vehicles and the 
environment is located at the end 
of Purnell Street. Purnell Street is 
on your left coming from Geelong 


and opposite the ‘new shopping 
centre. Check the Anglesea map in 
Melways. Ellimatta Road also gives 
you access. Itis the first on your left 
as you approach Anglesea. This 
brings you past Burnside Camp 
(park here if fit and want a see-more 
longer walk) on to an unmade, dry 
weather only, track which you follow 
towards the coast until you find the 
signed walking track. 


Walk back towards Anglesea 
through the stunted and sometimes 
contorted string-barked gums and 
out into the heathland. Take the 
circular walk around it and then 
return to your starting point. 


On your way you will find plenty of 
diversions - _ heaths, 
correas, the lilac pea 
flowers of Hovea, the 
standout white flowers of 
climbing sundews, a 
Brachycome daisy, single 
flowered tall and white, 
Guinea flowers yellow and 
the pink bells of a 
Tetratheca. 


Birds you could see are 
Field Wrens, looking black 
streaked olive green as 
they sit erect-tailed on a 
shrub, Singing 
Honeyeaters and Grey 
Currawongs with their 
falsetto clinking call. 


Bottom Lines. 

elf you start at Purnell 
Street read this backwards 
- You know what | mean! 

e On your right, close to 
the shopping centre, is 
another small heathland 
reserve (Elizabeth Street). 
e While in Anglesea, have 
a look at the Angair 
Wildflower Show - 
September 19 - 20. | am 
pretty sure they have 

wildflower tours. : 


(Continued on page 9) 
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(Continued from page 8) 


Birding at the Local. 

So what makes a good birdwatcher? 
If you ask around (and we will ignore 
basics like good binoculars, field 
guide etc.) one thing that crops up is 
the need for patience, and having 
the self control to stop and watch 
and wait. 


Another is to gather information 
about the birds’ behaviour (and 
appearance) wnat it does, where, 
when. You are improving your 
chances already. 


And the ‘when’ factor. Probably the 
best time for birding (lots of 
exceptions) can be early morning 
when hungry birds are active and 
their calls and songs especially from 
now on, will alert you to their 
whereabouts. 


Inclement weather - not a problem. 
Being uncomfortably damp with 
numb fingers and toes is the price 
you pay (no GST) for a brilliant 
sighting. 


Finally, find yourself a local patch 
and then observe and record. 


One of Gordon McCarthy’s local 
patches is Reedy Lake (See his 
article on page 11), another is 
Jerringot. Your patch should be 
close to home yet still give you that 
‘get away from it all’ feeling. Try it. 


Red Parrot-pea 


Bottom Lines. 

e Re-read Marilyn Hewish's 
Seabirds in a Storm, August 1998 
Geelong Naturalist and you will 
see what | mean. 

e Participate in the various surveys 
conducted by the Bird Group. 

e Don't be guilt-ridden like | if you 
can't! 


Whistles, Gurgling Trills and 
Whines. 

Last month | advised you to refer 
to the Bird Observation reports for 
good You Yangs sightings, but as 
you know they were not published. 


Never mind, | took off to the East 
Paddock armed wth knowedge 
gained at the Bird Group meeting. 


There was enough there to satisfy 
most dedicated  bird-watchers. 
Around the flowering gums there 
were plenty of honeyeaters 
including one Black-chinned and 
at least twelve Spiny-cheeked 
making their unusual mixture of 
whistles, gurgling trills and 
Whines. For good measure throw 
in a Swift Parrot observed at 
close quarters, the usual lorikeets 
and plenty of others. Not bad for 
a local patch. 


And yes, this was early morning 
(late for some) and afterwards | 
had to thaw out my hands around 
a mug of tea. 


Bush-pea 


Bottom Lines. 

Stop at the Visitors Centre to 
obtain map/directions if you are a 
first-timer. 

Take the Great Circle Drive, note 
that it is now one way, and you 
have to travel clockwise. Just 
after you pass Branding Yard 
Road you will see the entrance to 
the Paddock on your left. 


And Also - Spring. 

Brisbane Ranges - Rough Mint-bush; 
Sticky Boronia; Golddust Wattle, 
Rosy Baeckea; Diggers Speedwell: 
various orchids. 


A round trip is via Bacchus Marsh 
Road, turning left into Mt Wallace 
Road which takes you out on to the 
Ballan Road and home to Geelong. 
Shoot Track - on your right as soon 
as you enter park takes you to a 
good widflowering area. You can 
make this round walk by returning 
along the road. Thanks again 
Rowan Bugg. 


Orchids: Leopards, Rabbit-ears. 
Remember the beautiful Blue 
Caladenias on the rocky slopes 
around Stony Creek picnic ground. 


Ocean Grove Nature Reserve - 
Riceflowers, Lovecreeper, Guinea 
flowers. 


Bannockburn Common - Golden 
Moth orchids. 

Fairy Waxflower - Corner of Clarkes 
and De Motts Roads, Anakie. Drive 
a little way down De Motts. On 
roadside and private property. 


And the birds. Try a dose of Yellow- 
tailed Black Cockatoos or White- 
winged Choughs mixed with a blue 
sky and wattle-lit ranges of the 
Anakie Gorge. 


Repeat the dose as often as 
required. 


Oo 


Dwarf Wedge-pea 
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Belmont Common... 


At atime when the Common is very prominent in our thoughts, the following articles, extracted from Geelong Naturalist 
Vol 9 No 4 February 1973, make interesting reading. 


The first article was written by the late Roy Wheeler who, in his last few years, ranged all over Australia, each year, in 
his love of birds. For him, 100 species in a day was not uncommon; what he strove for was 600 in a year. 


The sécond article was written by ‘our Trevor Pescott. One can imagine Trevor sitting on the grass one balmy day in 
February musing about the future of ‘the swamp’. Have his hopes of 25 years ago been fulfilled ? -Ed. 


“The history of the Common is rather interesting and | am indebted to Mr W.J.Morrow of the Geelong Historical Society 
for the following information. ` 


“Prior to 1843 it probably was under the control of the Police Magistrate and there are records of the days of Foster Fyans 
and N.A.Fenwick which show it as a butchers’ reserve. In 1843 it would have been controlled by the District Council of 
Grant - the forerunner of the Geelong Town Council, which took over in 1849. At that time the town boundary in that 
direction was approximately the line of the Waurn Ponds Creek. In 1857 the area south of the Barwon was separated as 
the Shire of South Barwon and in the course of time, the Common gained the title of the South Barwon Municipal 
Common (proclaimed on May 4, 1863). the area then would have been crown land controlled by the municipality through 
common managers, etc. 


In 1905 the South Barwon Municipal Common was transferred to the newy formed Geelong Harbour Trust and whilst 
there was no specific power of sale granted to the Trust, if the area was disposed of under the powers of the Act, the 
proceeds went to the Trust. During the time the area was controlled by the Trust it was used for the grazing of cattle etc., 
and was generally known as the Belmont Common. As far as | can remember, only one major excision was made from 
the area until it was taken over by the joint municipalities in 1965 for recreational and municipal purposes and that was 
for the creation of the Belmont Recreational Reserve south of the Waurn Ponds Creek and north of Breakwater Road. 
Later, of course, the migrant hostel area became the Shire of South Barwon depot. During the Trust's ownership the 
Common was also a Second Class Aerodrome, but it was later delicensed. 


‘Study of the parish plan for Corio, County of Grant, shows that at one time the area had been surveyed for subdivision 
and sale in small lots, this was just before the Trust took over in 1905 so that latter event probably saved the Common 
for posterity. 

The District Land Office of the Department of Crown Lands and Survey say “The Belmont Common. Parish of Corio was 
formerly crown land vested in the Geelong Harbour Trust”. 


By an act of Parliament the area was divested from the Trust and was temporarily reserved for Recreational Purposes 
vide Government Gazette of 15th June 1966, page 2149 and placed under the control of the Cities of Geelong and 
Newtown & Chilwell and the Shire of South Barwon as joint Committee of Management. 


The area contained in the Reserve is 326 acres. 


Already a Golf Course and a Miniature Railway has taken over some of the Belmont Common. It is to be hoped that 
a part of it can be set aside as a Nature Reserve particularly the little swamp near the Shire Depot alongside the 
Barwon Heads Road. Wildlife particularly waterfow has been part of the Belmont Common over the centuries and it 
would not be the same without them”. 

o 
BELMONT COMMON SANCTUARY ... by Trevor Pescott 


The rains which broke the drought stranglehold early this month flooded our sanctuary at Belmont, making excavation 
works impossible temporarily. The swamp which we have on lease until 1999 - we can not at this time obtain a longer 


tenure - at $1 per annum, is the area bounded by Barwon Heads Road, Shire Depot, Steam Preservation Railway and 
the Golf Course access road. 


We plan to enlarge the area of water, develop islands and plant the margins with Red Gum and other native plants - 
including, hopefully, Lignum and Reeds - with a view to increasing the waterfow habitat. Nest boxes will also be placed 
in the swamp to encourage ducks to breed there. 


After the flood had receded - and following the opening of the duck shooting season - it was noted that several small 
flocks of Black Duck were in attendance. 


Geelong Naturalist Vol. 9 No. 4, February 1973. 


Can the Belmont Common survive yet another challenge to its existence, or will those who would cut down a tree, 
replace it wth a cement slab and call that progress, prevail? -Ed. 
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ORANGE BELLIED- PARROTS AT REEDY LAKE 


By Gordon McCarthy 


26 Fairbrae Ave, Belmont, 3216 
With the drying of Reedy Lake, our over-wintering Orange-bellied Parrots (O.B.P’s) have been recorded 
closer to Geelong than previously. Perhaps they have used Reedy Lake in past dry periods but with the lake 
being kept full during the last dozen years or so, they have been denied this extra food source. 


It was about 4 pm on June 11 on a perfect winter's day, when, at the lake end of Moolap Station Road eight 
O.B.P’s flew in from the west with their distinctive buzzing call and landed in the first bank of reeds. The 
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orange patches on the males were glowing in the late, westerirg sun. ‘Luckily | didn't have my camera or they 


wouldn't have arrived.’ After taking off they flewin a circle and landed in the long dry grass, Probably to feed 
on Chenopodium seeds as there were quite good numbers of these plants growing in the immediate vicinity. 


Despite the site being re-visited by myself and other GFNC members, the parrots were not sighted there 
again. 


The following week, Johnathon Starks, Survey Co-ordinator with ‘Birds Australia’ (formerly RAOU) came 
down from Melbourne and recorded twelve parrots further out to the south-west. They were also recorded in 
the same area by Johnathon and Margaret Cameron at a later date. 


This is an area of Sarcocornia and Chenopodium sheltered by blankets of Lignum. Plenty of Senecio also 
grows on the dry lake bed; Senecio has also been recorded as a plant food for O.B.P’s. 


On July 25, Margaret and | heard and saw two parrots fly over and on July 26 (count day for O.B.P’s) six were 
recorded about 8.30am. Both days were very misty and Sunday was a bit drizzly. 


In the middle of Reedy Lake, in heavy mist, the landscape takes on an air of mystery and it was difficult to 


realise that we were only ten minutes from the city. it really is a ‘nearer wilderness’ as Graham Pizzey once 
described the Altona saltworks in relation to Melbourne. 


On July 31, we escorted three English ‘birdos’ to the area. We were lucky enough for the parrots to be still 
there and had good views of them sitting on the Lignum. 


Time will tell whether or not these close encounters will continue next winter. A lot will depend on the depth 
of water in the lake. 


The results of the Orange Bellied Parrot National Count are just to hand. A total of 46 birds was recorded, 
distributed as follows: 


Coorong N.P. S.A. 8 


Connewarre - Reedy Lake Game Reserve 6 
Pt Wilson/Werribee Sewerage Farm 16 
Swan Bay area 16 
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BIRD GROUP REPORT 


... Barry Lingham 


August 25th 1998 


Trevor Pescott was the speaker for 
this month. His topic was the 
lorikeets of Australia. Trevor has 
kindly supplied detailed notes that | 
have edited slightly to fit space 
constraints. 


Lorikeets 


Six species in three genera are 

found within Australia. 

Trichoglossus - Rainbow and Scaly- 
breasted 

Psitteuteles - Varied 

Glossopsitta - Musk, Little and 
Purple-crowned 

(The Red-collared is now classed as 

a subspecies of the Rainbow) 


Lorikeets are small to medium, 
noisy, fast flying parrots that are 
found in woodlands or forests. They 
are predominantly green in colour, 
with varying amounts of red, blue or 
yellow plumage. 


They possess brush tipped tongues 
and modified digestive systems that 
allow them to feed upon pollen, 
nectar, soft fruit and some insects. 


Because of their dependence upon 
blossoms they are nomadic, moving 
between areas of lowering eucalypts 
(and some other plants). They locate 
food sources by sight or by the noise 
of other birds already feeding. 


All of the lorikeets are hollow nesting 
species, but they select tall trees in 
which to establish their nurseries. 
The nests are usually high in the tree 
with the smaller species such as the 
Purple-crowned and the Little often 
selecting knot holes. 


Most species lay two white, rounded 
eggs but the two smaller species 
may lay three or four eggs in a 
clutch. Compared to other parrots, 
these are small broods - rosellas lay 
as many as seven eggs, as do 
budgerigars. 


Apart from the Rainbow, lorikeets 
are said to be very difficult to keep 
in captivity and they do not readily 
breed. Perhaps large flight 
aviaries and a great deal of care 
are necessary to properly house 
them. 


Rainbow Lorikeet 


This bird is found throughout 
coastal northern, eastern and 
south eastern Australia, and on 
islands north of Australia to East 
Indonesia. It is a vagrant to 
Tasmania, and small populations 
exist in Perth and nearby areas, 
probably aS escapees or 
deliberate releases from aviaries. 


It is likely that the birds around 
Geelong are mainly from aviary 
escapees or releases, although 
Belcher (1914) does record the 
species here in this way - 
“(from existing specimens) 
| conclude that thirty years 
ago it was not a rare bird in 
the district (but | have not) 
seen this species wild about 
Geelong since Easter, 
1887. There were then, at 
Highton, a good number of 
these birds feasting on 
winter pears in an orchard; 
they allowed us to come 
right under them, and even 
when one was shot the rest 
stayed in the tree.” 


Rainbow Lorikeets fly with rapid , 
shallow wingbeats, and the sharp 
rolling screech they make in flight 
draws attention to them. Their 
shape in flight, the rather short, 
pointed wings and pointed tail, is 
distinctive and the brilliant 
plumage pattern is well displayed 
when the birds fly overhead. 


They can be destructive in 
orchards, and they have been 
seen to damage ripening grain 
crops, particularly sorghum and 
maize. 


This species is now common in 
parts of Geelong, notably Highton, 
Belmont and Newtown, and parts 
of South Geelong, East Geelong 
and Newcomb. Until the 1970s, 
there were only occasional 
records of Rainbow Lorikeets 
here. They were probably birds 
that had ‘drifted’ west of their 
normal range of eastern Victoria. 


It seems likely that the majority of 
our birds have come from aviary 
releases - they are popular cage 
birds but because of their diet and 
consequent droppings, they are 
rather messy birds. They are also 
very noisy. 


Odd plumaged birds are likely to be 
the result of hybridizing, and 
perhaps inbreeding in aviaries. 


The Rainbow Lorikeet is about 30cm 
in total length. The head is blue; 
wings, back and tail green; breast, 
underwings, beak and eye red; belly 
blue; nape yellowish. The Red- 
collared subspecies has an orange- 
red nape; yellow-orange breast; 
blackish belly. 


Scaly-breasted Lorikeet 


This bird is found naturally in eastern 
Queensland and New South Wales 
south to about Sydney. Populations 
now exist in some Melbourne 
suburbs, with individuals around 
Geelong, probably as aviary 
escapees or releases. The birds will 
hybridize with other lorikeets - 
particularly Rainbow and Musk. 
There are a number of reports locally 
of Musk-Scaly-breasted pairs. 


This species is similar in many ways 
to the Rainbow - it utilises the same 
food sources and mixed flocks are 
common. Its voice is thinner, higher 
pitched but otherwise like that of the 
Rainbow Lorikeet. It is a medium- 
sized lorikeet about 24cm long. The 
plumage is green with yellow 
scallops on the neck and breast. 
Underwing, beak and eye are all red. 


Varied Lorikeet 


Found in north east Western 
Australia, the northern half of 
Northem Territory and north west 
Queensland, it is a tropical species. 


Gould (1865) suggested that if 
suitable food could be found, in 
Europe it would be “one of the most 
delightful cage-pets”. However, 
even in Australia it has not become 
a popular aviary bird, with very few 
successful captive breeding records. 


In the wild, it feeds on pollen, nectar 
and soft fruits. It can be pugnacious 
towards other birds. 


(Continued on page 13) 
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(Continued from page 12) 


It is remarkably coloured - Pizzey 
(1997) calls it a “softly but 
gorgeously coloured small tropical 
lorikeet” - wth a red forehead and 
crown; green body streaked 
yellowish; pink flush on the chest; 
lime-green ear patch; white goggles 
around the eyes; red beak; green 
underwing. Length 20 cm. 


Musk Lorikeet 


The largest of Geelong's three small 
lorikeets, it is only slightly smaller 
than the Scaly-breasted. It is also 
one of the most cryptic of all birds 
when feeding on blossom because 
of the ease with which it moves 
among the foliage. 


They are still common around 
Geelong, and it seems likely that 
they nest in the big red gums at 
Bacchus Marsh now as they did in 
Charles Belcher’s time. A hollow, 
usually at considerable height and 
often in a tree near water, is selected 
and two eggs form the normal clutch. 


The contact call has been described 
as a shrill, metallic screech 
(Forshaw) or a rolling screech, 
tinnier and higher pitched than that 
of the Rainbow (Pizzey) 


Musk Lorikeets are found in South 


Eastern Australia from 
Rockhampton to the Eyre 
Peninsular. There is also a 


population in Perth presumably from 
aviary escapees or releases. 


They are not often kept as cage 
birds, but they readily hybridize with 
the Scaly-breasted and Rainbow. 
They are green with a red forehead 
and ear coverts; pale blue over the 
back of the head; yellow on the sides 
of the breast and at the shoulder of 
the wing; pale brown across the 


upper back; red on the beak tip. . 


Length 22 cm. 
Purple-crowned Lorikeet 


This species is found across 
southern Australia from Geraldton to 
eastern Victoria. It is the only 
lorikeet to occur naturally in W.A. 


It is Common around Geelong with 
strongholds in the yellow gum areas 
of the You Yangs and Anakie. It is 
often seen in the suburbs. 


Observations of nests located in 
small knot holes high in red gums 
along Hovells Creek in the early 
1950s and by Belcher suggest that 
they nest in late winter to early 
spring. 


The Purple-crowned Lorikeets are 
nomadic, following the flowering 
of the Eucalypts. Planting of non- 
indigenous gum species that 
flower at different times has 
probably altered the normal 
movement patterns of these 
lorikeets. 


The call of this lorikeet is a shrill 
tsit-tsit, said by Pizzey to be 
mellower, longer and more 
buzzing than that of the Little 
Lorikeet. 


It is only 16 cm long. The body is. 


green; red forehead; purple 
crown; yellow-red eyepatch 
behind the eye; pale brown across 
upper back; pale blue breasts; red 
on under-wing; beak and eye 
black. 


Little Lorikeet 


Found in coastal eastern Australia 
from Cooktown to Adelaide, this 
bird is another nomadic species 
that follows the flowering of 
eucalypts. It is said to favour 
feeding in the canopy rather than 
at lower levels. 


They are not as common as the 
Purple-crowned or the Musk and, 
according to Charles Belcher, 
they are more often seen in winter 
than at other times. They have 
been recorded nesting near the 
You Yangs, selecting a knot-hole 
high in a red gum. 


They are primarily nectar and 
pollen feeders, but occasionally 
they do damage in orchards by 
eating ripe, soft fruit. 


The call is a shrill, high-pitched 
rolling screech which has been 
called ‘chain rattling’. Pizzey calls 
it a quick, insect-like “zit or zit-zit”, 
shorter than the Purple-crowned. 
The Little Lorikeet is green, the 
face (forehead and throat) red, 
with a wash of honey-brown 


across the upper back. Length 16 
cm. 
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September Meeting 


Euan Moore will give a talk on 
“Birding Costa Rica” - Margaret 
Cameron Says it is a great talk! 
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THE TIME OF BREEDING AND GROWTH RATE OF THE GIANT CUTTLEFISH 


SEPIA APAMA IN BASS STRAIT WATERS 
By Lachlan Sinnott and Chris Gray 


PSS a SS Se SS 


PETE T E ane Pine Cie ey eas ae er een Tene Budisti ú E E EE TEE T AET aa mi lab basta dil E EE TRAT TTE TA A TT 
7 Constellation Crt, Taylors Lakes, Vic, 3038 
Unit 2, 87 -91 Ocean Throughway, Ocean Grove, Vic, 3226 


A survey of beachcast cuttlefish bone from 1994 along 5km of the Victorian Coastline (Ocean Grove 35°26`, 
144°20° to Collendina 35°10", 144°34°) was part of the Southern Ocean Seabird Study Association survey of 
beachcast cuttlefish bone along the Australian coastline. 


The life history of cuttlefish remains largely unknown but researchers believe that the Giant Cuttlefish Sepia 
apama takes four years or possibly more to reach maturity. They then congregate, completing their life cycle 
of mating and egg laying and then die in large numbers in the coastal waters of eastern and southern 
Australia in June and July each year. (Lindsey 1995) 


In local waters the breeding time was suggested by Bell (1976 )to be during November to December each 
year. Large numbers of Sepia apama carcasses have been observed beach-cast at Ocean Grove, during 
weeks 43 to 45 each year with juvenile cuttlefish bone observed beach-cast in week two (January) the 
following year. The embryonic development of cuttlefish is temperature dependant 40 — 45 days at 20°c to 80 
— 95 days at 15°c. (Mollusca 1998) The water temperature of Bass strait during summer rises to 15°c with the 
maximum during February and March (Edwards 1979). The observed mass of cuttlefish carcasses appears 
during mid-October each year and the juvenile cuttlefish bone appears during week 2 (January) suggesting 
a local embryonic development of 84 days, that approximates to the embryonic development time at 15°c. 
Maximum numbers of cuttlefish bones are beach-cast in Summer during an onshore wind pattern period. 
(Gray 1994). This coincides with a period of maximum predation by the numbers of seabirds in Bass Strait 
and surrounding waters. 


The plot of weekly average growth length increase was similar to that of (Bell 1976) but at a slightly lower rate 
of 8mm a month. The four-year growth rate of the Sepia apama is a continuous process and at any one time 
it could be possible to find specimens from the four spawning year populations. A constructed ‘growth rate 
chart’ of the four-year growth rate may enable the estimation of the age of specimens beach-cast throughout 
the year. (Fig 1.) The beach-cast sepions for the years 1995, 1996, 1997 the number with the same growth 
length has a characteristic curve for the first year growth phase in a range 12 — 110mm each year. There was 
not the expected maximum curve for a fourth year maturity growth length. There was a gradual fall in the 
numbers with maturity. The largest specimens found were 1995 — 350mm, Aug 7th 1996 — 372mm, 1997 — 
386mm Sep 21st n = 1240, (average 370mm) this was much smaller than the 460 mm of Bell in 1976. The 
(Fig 2.) of the found average growth rate for the four spawning years appears to follow the 9mm a month 
growth rate but the maturity size appears to be much smaller in local waters. 
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Cuttlefish Bone Growth Length 
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Average Growth length found per week 
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BIRD OBSERVATION REPORTS August 1998 

-- compiled by Barry Lingham and John Bottomley 
Observations were submitted by Ray Baverstock (RBa), Joe Hubbard (JH), Rohan Bugg (RBu), Dennis Greenwell (DG), 
Madeline Glynn (MG), Dave King (DK), Gordon McCarthy (GMc), Ade Foster (AF), Rachel Keary (RK), Margaret 
Wadsworth (MW), Shirley Southcombe(SS), V Moeller (VM), Judy Rowe (JR), Valda Dedman (VWD) : 


Barry Lingham’s “Notes on the Observations’ are on page 2. -Ed. 


Australasian Grebe 1 12/04/98 Point Henry. Alcoa wetland. MG 
Fluttering Shearwater 100+ 1/08/98 !3th Beach. Wreck of many dead birds. GMc 
Australian Gannet 100+ 20/07/98 Werribee South Beach RBu 
Little Black Cormorant 50 23/07/98 Barwon River. Near Mcintyre Bridge, diving for small fish. AF 
Darter 2 15/07/98 Werribee River. RBu 
Black Swan 1 22/07/98 Whittington. Injured bird; hit power lines? MG 

1 29/07/98 East Geelong. Dead on nature strip. MG 
Chestnut Teal 2 July Portarlington. In waterhole in backyard. DK 
Black-shouldered Kite 2 28/07/98 Jerringot. In old Raven's nest. Possibly nesting? DG 

2 13/04/98 Point Henry. MG 
Black Kite 1 29/06/98 Werribee Tip. RBu 
Wedge-tailed Eagle 1 18/07/98 Ghazepore Rd. Flying over dead lamb. Harassed by ravens 

1 23/07/98 Avalon Airport AF 
Marsh Harrier 1 30/07/98 Swan Bay. Portarlington Road. Feeding on dead rabbit DK 
Australian Hobby 2 10/07/98 Chirnside Park RBu 

1 30/07/98 Portarlington. Hawking near road. DK 
Purple Swamphen 6+ 22/07/98 Portarlington. Visiting backyard waterhole. DK 
Yellow-tailed Black-Cockatoo 100 27/07/98 Drysdale. Near railway line. 1st observation here by DK DK 
Gang-gang Cockatoo 5 12/05/98 Torquay. Resting on powerlines MG 
Rainbow Lorikeet 1 29/07/98 Hoppers Crossing. (unusual in this area) RBu 

2 29/06/98 Werribee. RBu 
Purple-headed Lorikeet 1 3/08/98 Newcomb. In backyard tree. MW 
Australian King Parrot 6 3/08/98 Ironbark Basin. Feeding in eucalypts. RBa 
Swift Parrot 7 4/08/98 Chirnside Park. Beside Werribee River. RBu 

7 28/07/98 Werribee River, Werribee. RBu 

2 16/07/98 Chirnside Park. Feeding on lerps on eucalypts RBu 

6 15/07/98 Bungey's Hole. Werribee River. RBu 
Red-rumped Parrot 3 10/07/98 Werribee. Wyndham Park. RBu 
Blue-winged Parrot 1 10/07/98 Werribee. Wyndham Park. RBu 
Kookaburra 2 10/07/98 Werribee. Wyndham Park. RBu 

1 28/07/98 Balyang Sanctuary. MG 
Flame Robin 2 30/07/98 Point Cook Coastal Park. RBu 
Golden Whistler 1 male 17/07/98 Portarlington. 1st seen in backyard for 10 years. DK 
Clamorous Reed-Warbler 1 20/07/98 Werribee South. River estuary. Unusual winter record. RBu 
Superb Fairy-wren 5 4/08/98 Belmont. In suburban garden SS/VM 
Spiny-cheeked Honeyeater 1 13/07/98 You Yangs (East Flat). Feeding in flowering gums. RBu 

12+ You Yangs JH 
Noisy Minor 10 27/07/98 Drysdale. Railway. DK 

: 1 29/07/98 Mount Duneed. Feeding on grubs in trunk of Sugar gum. RK 

White-plumed Honeyeater 2 24/07/98 Portarlington. Noted in garden for several weeks. DK 
Black-chinned Honeyeater 1 13/07/98 You Yangs. East Flat. RBu 
Eastern Spinebill 1 -17/07/98 Portarlington. Feeding on grevillea Sp. DK 

1 14/07/98 Werribee river. Uncommon in Werribee. RBu 
White-fronted Chat 4 18/04/98 Point Henry. MG 
Common Mynah 6 17/07/98 Melbourne. Feeding from nectar bottles. AF 
White-winged Chough 45+ 16/08/98 Bannockburn Bush. (South side) RBa 
Other Observations 
Platypus 1 10/07/98 Werribee. Bungey's Hole RBu 
Wombat 2 2/08/98 Wombat Hill. North of Bacchus Marsh road. Road kills. JR 
Koala 1 2/08/98 Pollocksford. Beside river in Redgum. VWD 
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